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SECTS  IN  MEDICINE 


The  subject  of  my  address  is  "  Sects  in  Medicine."  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  the  following  propositions  clear 
unto  you  :  That  inasmuch  as  medicine  is  a  part  of  philo- 
sophy, the  sects  in  both  are  essentially  the  same.  That 
these  sects  depend  upon  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  understanding,  upon  its  native  powers  and  weak- 
nesses. And  that  inasmuch  as  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  now  as  they 
were  when  philosophy  began,  we  may  expect  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  sects  are  essentially  the  same  in  our  time  as 
they  were  in  the  early  days  of  medicine. 

The  existence  of  sects  implies  differences  of  opinion, 
and  differences  of  opinion  imply  imperfection  of  know- 
ledge. There  are  no  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
Euclid's  propositions,  the  truth  of  his  definitions  and  axioms 
being  granted.  Where  knowledge  is  most  imperfect,  there 
are  sects  most  numerous. 

I  said  just  now  that  medicine  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  and 
philosophy  is  full  of  sects,  which  are  not  even  agreed 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  philosophy.  The  Greeks 
meant  thereby  the  whole  of  knowledge ;  they  divided  it 
into  six  partitions  :  physics  and  theology,  logic  and  rhetoric, 
ethics  and  politics.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Francis 
Bacon  uses  the  word.  But  the  great  English  school  which 
is  represented  by  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  defines  philosophy  to  be  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge ;  in  other  words,  philosophy  explains  wherein  know- 
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ledge  consists,  explores  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  refers  chiefly  to  man  himself.  A  third  school,  which 
may  be  called  Continental,  represented  by  Spinoza  and 
Fichte,  deems  philosophy  to  be  "  the  search  for  unity,  the 
effort  of  thought  to  gain  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
contrasts  expressed  by  the  terms  One  and  Many,  Universal 
and  Particular,  Infinite  and  Finite,  God  and  Nature,  shall 
be  reconciled  and  harmonised  that  is  to  say,  philosophy 
is  the  theory  of  the  cosmos,  the  universe. 

Man  is  a  part  of  nature,  therefore  the  knowledge  of 
man  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  called 
physical  (or  natural)  philosophy.  I  stop  for  a  moment  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  reason  why  we  are  called  physicians, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is  the  most  useful 
part  of  physics.  Again,  man  is  the  most  complex,  most 
abstruse,  and  least  understood  part  of  nature.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  science  of  man  is  overrun  by  opinions,  by 
sects,  by  heresies,  far  more  than  infest  any  other  part  of 
natural  philosophy.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  medi- 
cine, as  being  part  of  the  science  of  man. 

To  speak  now  of  medicine  in  particular,  I  say  that  it 
necessarily  partakes  of  the  diverse  opiuions  which  inhere 
in  philosophy.  Now,  the  primary  and  fundamental  philo- 
sophic sects  are  two,  the  Dogmatic  and  the  Sceptic.  Dog- 
matists affirm  that  we  can  and  do  know  ;  sceptics  neither 
affirm  nor  deny.  Observe,  sceptics  do  not  deny,  else  they 
would  be  dogmatists  j  a  strict  sceptic  cannot  even  affirm 
that  he  neither  affirms  nor  denies  ;  he  cannot  go  beyond 
the  question,  "  What  know  I  ?"  But  practically  sceptics 
are  deniers,  and  systematic  scepticism  (such  as  that  of 
Sextus  Empiricus)  is  full  of  dogmatism.  In  short,  there 
are  no  absolute  dogmatists  or  sceptics,  and  the  truest  way 
of  putting  the  matter  is  to  say  that  dogmatists  tend  towards 
affirmation,  and  sceptics  towards  doubt. 

These  two  sects  exist  and  always  have  existed  in  medi- 
cine. Every  man  is  born  with  a  natural  bent  towards  one 
or  the  other.  A  very  little  thinking  will  convince  you 
that  dogmatism  may  assume  an  infinite  number  of  forms, 
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whereas  strict  scepticism  can  assume  only  one  form,  so 
that  all  that  I  have  to  say  will  relate  to  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  dogmatism. 

Moreover,  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  shall  base  my 
remarks  upon  the  medical  sects  which  existed  in  the  ancient 
world.  For  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  the  con- 
ditions of  its  operations  were  essentially  the  same  then  as 
now.  These  ancient  sects  exhaust  all  possible  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion,  and  inasmuch  as  the  story  of  the 
ancient  world  is  completed  and  we  can  survey  it  from  afar, 
we  can  comprehend  it  better  than  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  These  ancient  sects 
are  reproduced  in  modern  times.  My  object  is  to  illus- 
trate the  sects  of  our  own  day,  and  I  shall  refer  to  ancient 
sects  for  this  purpose  only. 

I  say  that  all  sects  are  dogmatical,  generally  speaking, 
but  one  sect  was  called  especially  Dogmatic ;  the  other 
sects  had  other  names.     I  will  speak  of  the  species  Dog- 
matism in  the  first  place.    The  Dogmatist  seeks  to  under- 
stand what  disease  is ;  he  compiles  systems  of  medicine, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  aetiology,  anatomy,  and  physio- 
logy of  diseases,  in  order  that  from  these  pathological 
data  he  may  deduce  indications  for  treatment.    In  other 
words,  his  practice  of  medicine  is  reasoned  from  his  theory 
of  disease ;  he  aims  at  a  rational  therapeutics.     To  trans- 
late the  words  of  Celsus,  "  They  who  profess  rational 
medicine  hold  it  to  be  necessary  that  we  should  know, 
first,  the  hidden  yet  essential  causes  of  disease ;  next,  the 
causes  which  are  manifest ;  after  these  the  natural  actions 
(of  the  body,  to  wit,  human  physiology)  ;  and  lastly,  the 
internal  parts  (or  anatomy)."     Did  you  ask  me  to  give  an 
instance  of  this  form  of  dogmatism,  I  could  call  to  mind 
no  more  recent  name  than  that  of  Boerhaave,  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  that  ever  lived.    From  him  pro- 
ceeded not  only  Gaubius  and  the  succeeding  lights  of  the 
Leyden  school,  but  also  van  Swieten,  De  Haen  and  the 
great  Vienna  school,  and  above  all,  Haller.    No  doubt  his 
personal  appearance,  his  jovial  temper,  and  his  eloquence 
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did  much,  but  the  main  element  of  his  success  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  system  Students  were  not  repelled 
by  a  sceptic  standing  at  the  very  door,  but  all  things 
seemed  clear  and  easy.  His  pupils'  interest  and  attention 
were  aroused,  and  what  more  was  needed  ?  Even  if  the 
system  were  wrong,  what  matter  ?  It  served  as  an  excel- 
lent cement  of  facts  for  the  common  class  of  men,  whilst 
the  Hallers  were  able,  if  they  cared,  to  invent  systems 
of  their  own.  So  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has  propounded 
a  comprehensive  dogmatic  system  for  many  years  past. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  such  a  system  requires  the 
science  systematised  to  be  at  a  standstill,  not  to  say  dead. 
Knowledge  in  a  ferment,  expanding  on  all  sides  so  much 
and  so  rapidly  as  during  the  past  hundred  years,  must 
speedily  burst  the  old  bottle  of  any  dogmatic  system. 

But  another  species  of  dogmatism,  a  form  which  is  called 
Methodism,  is  far  from  being  extinct.  This  sect  is  a  re- 
volt against  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  the  dogmatism  which 
I  have  already  discussed,  and  seeks  for  some  simple  prin- 
ciple, some  hypothesis  which  underlies  all  these  innumer- 
able particulars,  and  from  which  they  may  be  deduced. 
Methodists  are  those  dogmatists  who  strive  to  make  the 
data  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  as  few  as  possible  in 
number,  and  as  universal  as  possible  in  extent.  The  dog- 
matist builds  his  system  upon  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  particulars ;  the  methodist  erects  his  inverted  pyramid 
upon  a  single  proposition.  The  reason  of  methodism  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  impatient  of  slow 
progress  towards  a  goal  which  recedes  as  we  go  on,  and 
wishing  to  find  a  royal  road  by  which  the  end  may  be 
attained  without  passing  through  the  necessary  interme- 
diate stages. 

There  have  been  methodists  in  medicine  from  the  earliest 
times.  One  of  the  most  ancient  medical  books  which  we 
possess  is  directed  against  a  methodistical  sect.  I  refer 
to  the  Hippocratic  treatise  On  Ancient  Medicine,  written 
about  400  years  before  Christ.  ".  They  who,  having  under- 
taken to  speak  or  write  upon  medicine,  have  first  laid 
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dowu  a  hypothesis  for  themselves,  are  clearly  mistaken  in 
much  that  they  say  so  opens  this  venerable  document. 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  medicine  there  is 
no  need  for  any  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  medical  know- 
ledge is  gained  by  observation  of  particular  matters  of 
fact.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  and  then 
attacks  the  hypothesis  from  which  some  methodists  of  his 
day  sought  to  deduce  the  science  of  medicine.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  no  other  than  the  ancient  dogma — 

That  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  four  Champions  fierce, 
Strive  here  for  Maistrie,  and  to  Battel  bring 
Thir  einbryon  Atoms. 

"  For  hot  or  cold,  or  moist  or  dry  is  that  which  becomes 
injurious  to  man,  and  he  who  would  treat  a  sick  person 
properly  must  apply  cold  to  the  hot,  hot  to  the  cold,  moist 
to  the  dry,  and  dry  to  the  moist."  Well  may  the  Hippo- 
cratic  writer  say  that  "  he  cannot  think  in  what  manner 
those  who  advance  this  doctrine,  and  transfer  the  art  from 
experience  to  hypothesis,  will  cure  men  according  to  the 
principle  which  they  have  laid  down."  But  alas  !  my 
friends,  this  severe  critic  of  hypotheses  has  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own,  else  he  would  be  hardly  human.  He  rejects 
the  dogma  of  the  four  primary  qualities,  and  sets  up  in 
its  place  the  dogma  of  humours.  The  famous  humoral 
pathology  appears  here  in  its  earliest  form.  "  All  the 
complaints  to  which  man  is  subject  arise  from  the  powers," 
which  he  explains  to  be  "  intense  and  strong  juices." 
He*  does  not  enumerate  these  juices,  but  his  hypothesis 
soon  assumed  the  form  under  which  the  humoral  pathology 
governed  the  world  for  so  many  years,  and  indeed  we  may 
say  still  governs  it.  When  a  man  is  called  sanguine, 
melancholy,  or  phlegmatic ;  when  a  patient  complains  of 
a  bilious  headache ;  when  we  speak  of  being  in  a  good 
humour  or  a  bad  humour,  we  use  terms  which  are  a  sur- 
vival of  the  undying  humoral  pathology. 

Celsus  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Methodist  was  first  given 
to  a  sect  which  was  founded  by  Themison  about  a  hundred 
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years  before  Christ.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  recalling 
the  doctrines  of  that  sect,  nor  those  of  the  many  methodic 
sects  which  have  arisen  in  more  modern  times,  have  shone 
brightly  for  a  time,  and  have  set  for  ever.  I  will  illus- 
trate methodism  by  the  greatest  living  instance  thereof, 
homoeopathy.  But  I  admit  that  the  time  has  hardly  yet 
come  when  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  can  be  discussed  in 
a  spirit  of  impartial  historical  criticism. 

Incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

The  violent  opposition  which  homoeopathy  aroused  when 
first  promulgated  can  be  easily  understood.  In  the  first 
place  it  broke  utterly  with  medical  tradition,  and  attempted 
a  revolution  in  our  department  of  knowledge  like  that 
which  the  French  had  just  attempted  in  politics.  Homoeo- 
pathy thus  became  what  is  much  worse  than  a  sect,  a 
schism  ;  we  may  differ  from  our  fellow-men,  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  them.  Again,  homoeopathy  was  burdened 
with  an  article  of  faith  which  seemed  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  common  sense  or  common  prejudice  of  mankind. 
I  allude  to  the  docti'ine  of  infinitesimal  doses.  To  believe 
that  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  charcoal  or  flint  could 
possibly  have  any  effect  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the 
human  body,  would  seem  to  require  a  constitution  of  mind 
like  his  who  exclaimed  "  I  believe  a  thing  because  I  know 
it  to  be  impossible. "  Yet  the  human  mind  is  naturally 
pleased  by  the  wonderful,  and  especially  by  the  wonderful 
in  medicine.  I  often  meet  with  these  expressions  in  books 
which  appear  to  be  written  seriously,  that  a  certain  drug 
acts  like  a  charm,  or  like  magic.  I  suppose  we  must  give 
to  persons  who  write  thus  the  credit  of  not  meaning  what 
they  say. 

But  that  which  makes  homoeopathy  to  be  a  methodism 
is  the  dogma  or  war-cry  contained  in  the  proposition  that 
like  things  are  cured  by  like  things.  Proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss this  assertion,  let  me  point  out  in  the  first  place  that 
the  method  peculiar  to  homoeopathy  relates  to  pharma- 
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ceutics  only.  Homoeopathy  has  nothing  to  say  to  patho- 
logy*  accepts  it  as  it  stands  or  ignores  it ;  nor  can  I  re- 
member any  addition  made  to  pathological  science  by  a 
homceopathist :  a  fact  remarkable,,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  great  progress  which  pathology  has  made  during  the 
present  century.  Moreover,  homoeopathy  does  not  touch 
the  most  important  parts  of  therapeutics.  And  here  allow 
me  to  make  a  digression  which  will,  I  hope,  be  of  use  in 
clearing  the  ideas  of  some  of  my  hearers.  Our  art  relates 
to  persons  in  health,  to  persons  in  disease,  and  to  persons 
who  are  in  a  neutral  position,  as  it  were,  between  health 
and  disease,  that  is  to  say,  to  healthy  persons  exposed  to 
disease.  With  regard  to  healthy  people,  our  art  teaches 
how  to  preserve  them  so,  and  this  is  Hygienics.  With 
regard  to  sick  people,  our  art  teaches  how  they  may  recover 
their  health,  and  this  is  Therapeutics.  Lastly,  our  art 
teaches  healthy  people,  who  are  exposed  to  disease,  how 
they  may  escape  it,  and  this  is  Prophylactics.  Now,  with 
reference  to  therapeutics  in  particular,  I  hope  that  nobody 
here  thinks  that  it  means  the  administration  of  drugs  only. 
Therapeutics  is  a  Greek  word  which  answers  to  the  Latin 
medicina  or  curatio,  the  treatment  or  cure  of  disease.  And 
therapeutics  consists  of  three  parts  ;  first,  Dietetics  or  the 
management  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  for  the 
patient,  his  food  and  drink,  his  clothing,  his  exercise  and 
rest,  his  sleeping  and  waking,  the  air  he  breathes,  his 
evacuations,  and  so  forth.  Next,  Pharmaceutics  or  the 
use  of  drugs.  And  lastly,  Surgery,  Chirurgery,  which  in- 
cludes whatever  you  do  for  the  patient  with  your  hands. 
Beginners  sometimes  ask  wherein  consists  the  distinction 
between  medicine  and  surgery ;  they  might  as  well  ask 
wherein  consists  the  distinction  between  Wales  and  Great 
Britain  :  surgery  is  a  part  of  medicine. 

To  return  to  homoeopathy  :  I  say  that  its  method  does 
not  touch  the  most  important  parts  of  therapeutics,  namely, 
dietetics  and  surgery  •  and  that  homoeopathy  is  a  doctrine 
of  pharmaceutics  only.  Its  formula,  that  like  things  are 
to  be  cured  by  like  things,  requires  expansion  before  it 
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can  be  discussed.    What  are  the  things  compared  and  said 
to  resemble  each  other  ?    Doubtless  the  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  a  disease,  and  the  disturbance  produced  by  a 
drug  administered  to  a  healthy  man.     And  the  universal 
homoeopathic  method  of  pharmaceutics  is  to  give,  to  a 
patient  suffering  from  a  certain  disease,  that  drug  whose 
operation  upon  the  healthy  body  most  closely  resembles 
the  disease.     This  dogma  is  intelligible  enough  ;  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  be  true.    No  reasoning  for  or  against 
the  proposition  is  of  any  avail ;  no  dialectics  after  the 
Socratic  fashion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  disease 
and  similarity,  will  help  us  ;  experience  alone  must  decide. 
Appealing  to  experience,  we  must  admit  that  some  drugs 
do  good  homoeopathically.     I  find,  for  instance,  that  small 
doses  of  arsenic  will  often  check  vomiting,  and  that  small 
doses  of  castor-oil  are  a  good  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  Homoeo- 
pathy does  not  profess  to  explain  how  these  results  are 
brought  about ;  it  applies  its  criterion,  an  inexplicable 
criterion  if  you  please,  and  such  experiences  as  I  have 
mentioned  tally  with  the  rule.     But  now  I  have  to  go 
further,  and  to  point  out  that,  from  a  few  particular  in- 
stances in  which  drugs  may  be  fairly  said  to  act  according 
to  the  homoeopathic  canon,  the  universal  proposition  is 
deduced  that  homoeopathy  is  the  only  rule  of  pharmaceutic 
practice.    Let  us  see  what  experience  has  to  say  to  this 
exclusive  and  intolerant  dogma.    And  I  will  begin  by  the 
remark  that  in  all  matters  of  natural  philosophy  I  distrust 
universal  propositions.     I  agree  with  Baglivi  that  nature 
is  more  subtle  than  the  most  subtle  philosophy.    I  approve 
of  the  saying  of  Celsus,  that  the  medical  art  knows  of 
hardly  any  precepts  capable  of  universal  application.  And 
coming  to  particular  instances,  my  experience  tells  me 
that  very  few  indeed  of  the  most  useful  drugs  act  homoeo- 
pathically.   I  believe  that  our  patients  derive  much  good 
from  salicylate  of  soda  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  iron 
and  quinine  and  bromide  of  potassium  and  mercury  and 
digitalis,  and  aperients  and  astringents  and  alkalies  and 
anodynes,  and  very  many  drugs  which  do  not  act  homoeo- 
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pathically.  Indeed,  for  my  own  part  I  would  repeat  my 
conviction  that  very  few  of  the  most  useful  drugs  can  be 
deemed  homoeopathic  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

The  English  mind  is  averse  from  methodism,  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  medicine.  None  of  the  famous  methodic 
systems  have  sprung  up  in  England.  Van  Helmont  and 
Stahl,  Brown  and  Broussais,  were  not  English.  It  pro- 
bably was  not  an  accident  that  homoeopathy  arose  in 
Germany  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy,  spinning  the  web  of  its  sophistry  from  some 
such  universal  terms  as  substance  or  being ;  mere  words : 
for  "  words  are  the  only  universals,  and  there  is  nothing 
universal  but  words." 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  another,  yet  similar,  form  of 
dogmatism  which  is  characterised  by  the  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  extent  and  import  of  a  favourite  dogma.  The 
cause  of  this  form  of  dogmatism  lies  in  the  small  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  unable  to  accommodate  more  than 
one  thought  at  a  time,  and  apt  to  see  all  things  through 
the  medium  of  this  thought.  Which  thought  becomes  a 
dogma,  very  likely  to  be  true  so  far  as  it  goes  :  the  fault 
lies  in  making  it  exclusive,  for  other  dogmas,  indeed  an 
infinitude  of  other  dogmas,  are  no  less  true.  This  fault  is 
the  source  of  innumerable  sects  and  heresies.  In  ancient 
times  the  Pneumatic  sect  stands  forth  as  an  instance  of 
the  form  of  dogmatism  now  under  notice.  The  pneu- 
matists  were  so  called  because  of  the  great  (unduly  great) 
stress  which  they  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  pneuma 
or  animal  spirits.  Let  me  remind  you  that  when  anyone 
speaks  of  being  in  good  or  bad  spirits,  in  high  or  low 
spirits,  he  uses  terms  which  imply  the  dogma  of  the 
pneumatists. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  wearisome,  to  accumulate 
instances  of  this  logical  fault  of  overrating  a  favourite 
notion  :  idols  of  the  cave,  to  use  Bacon's  figurative  lan- 
guage Such  an  idol  has  syphilis  been  to  many  patho- 
logists, who  have  seen  all  diseases  through  a  syphilitic 
fog.     A  few  years  ago  an  able  Trench  physician  pro- 
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pounded  the  doctrine  that  rickets  was  a  form  of  inherited 
syphilis  j  but  observe,  a  foundling  hospital  in  Paris  was 
the  field  of  his  labours.  His  generalisation  was  probably 
correct  so  far  as  his  data  went ;  but  his  experience  related 
to  a  very  narrow  field  j  had  he  looked  farther  abroad,  had 
he  examined  puppies  as  well  as  babies,  he  would  have 
found  that  his  opinion  was  exclusive,  intolerant,  and  there- 
fore wrong — a  heresy,  in  short.  Quite  lately  1  had  a  poor 
performance  sent  me,  intended  to  make  us  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  author  can  cure  diabetes  mellitus,  and 
in  the  second,  that  it  is  dependent  upon  inherited  syphilis. 
Gout  is  another  idol  with  strange  power  to  make  the  mental 
vision  dim. 

Leaving  pathology,  I  will  draw  an  instance  of  this 
fallacy  from  therapeutics,  and  will  speak  of  the  sect  of 
physiological  pharmaceutists,  or,  as  we  will  call  them  for 
shortness,  Pharmacologists.  This  sect  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Thomas  Willis,  who  wrote,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  a  remarkable  treatise  entitled  '  Pharmaceutice 
Rationalis,  or  an  Exercitation  of  the  operations  of  medica- 
ments upon  human  bodies/  The  doctrine  of  the  pharma- 
cological sect  is  as  follows  : 

Pathology  is  a  part  of  physiology  ;  the  laws  of  the 
internal  actions,  or  functions,  of  the  human  body  are  the 
same  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  although  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  actions  proceed  are  different  in 
the  two  cases.  Ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  healthy 
body  is  affected  by  a  drug,  or,  in  other  words,  discover 
its  physiological  action,  and  you  have  a  principle  to  guide 
you  to  the  use  of  the  drug  in  disease.  Given  a  disorder 
of  a  certain  function  of  the  body,  called  a  disease  ;  this 
disorder  can  be  combated  by  the  appropriate  drug.  Up 
to  this  point  the  pharmacologists  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
homceopathists  ;  but  at  the  next  step  they  part  company. 
They  disagree  upon  two  topics.  In  the  first  place,  the 
homceopathists  content  themselves  with  giving  a  drug  to 
a  healthy  man  and  watching  the  result ;  they  pay  great 
attention  to  the  effects  of  drugs  given  in  poisonous  doses. 
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The  pharmacologists  aim  at  a  profounder  knowledge  than 
this,  and  rely  chiefly  upon  vivisection  as  a  means  of 
attaining  this  knowledge.  But  supposing  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physiological  working  of  a  drug  is  attained 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  pharmacologists  and  homoeo- 
pathists  differ  utterly  upon  the  principle  which  should 
guide  us  in  the  use  of  that  drug  in  disease.  The  pharma- 
cologists are  antipathists  ;  they  argue  in  this  manner : 
given,  for  instance,  a  disease  in  which  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  are  too  frequent,  and  given  a  drug  which  can 
lessen  the  frequency  of  these  contractions,  administer  the 
given  drug  in  a  case  of  the  given  disease,  and  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  will  be  reduced  to  or  towards  the 
normal.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  homoeopathists  argue 
in  quite  another  manner ;  they  apply  their  maxim  of  like 
curing  like,  concerning  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Nor 
have  I  time  to  discuss  the  doctrine  by  means  of  which 
some  have  sought  to  compose  the  strife  between  these 
contradictory  sects  :  I  refer  to  the  theorem  that  the  action 
of  a  drug  given  in  small  doses  is  the  exact  opposite  of  its 
action  when  given  in  large  doses.  If  a  homoeopathist 
employ  small  doses  upon  this  principle  he  is  obviously  an 
antipathist  in  disguise. 

To  return  to  the  pharmacologists,  I  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  physiology  owes  much  more  to  medicine  than 
medicine  does  to  physiology.  Nature  in  disease  performs 
vivisections  for  us.  The  greater  and  better  part  of  what 
we  know  concerning  the  functions  of  many  organs  of  the 
body,  is  derived  from  pathological  observation  and  not 
from  physiological  experiment.  Large  tracts  of  physiology 
are  regions  unexplored.  "What  more  important  operation 
can  there  be  than  the  conversion  of  food  into  blood  ?  And 
yet  how  little  can  physiology  say  for  certain  about  the  pro- 
cess !  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  brought  his  daughter  to 
see  me  on  account  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck.  Whilst  I 
was  prescribing  the  treatment,  he  suddenly  asked  me  what 
was  the  use  of  the  said  glands.  I  at  once  called  to  mind 
the  story  they  tell  of  Razes,  who  became  blind  in  his  old  age. 
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At  first  he  thought  of  having  his  eyes  operated  upon,  and 
he  consulted  a  surgeon  for  that  purpose.  But  when  he 
found  that  the  surgeon  could  not  tell  him  how  many 
tunicles  the  eye  possesses,  Razes  reconsidered  his  intention 
and  threw  it  up.  Yet  I  believe  that  I  gave  my  patient 
good  and  useful  advice  concerning  the  treatment  of  her 
disease,  although  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  painfully  igno- 
rant of  the  functions  of  lymphatic  glands.  So  little  does 
therapeutics  depend  upon  physiology. 

Again,  physiological  pharmaceutics  deals  with  nothing 
but  the  manifestations  of  disease,  its  signs  and  symptoms, 
which  yield  important  indications  for  treatment  no  doubt, 
but  which  constitute  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  most 
important  guides  to  therapeutics.  Many  of  our  most  valu- 
able drugs  are  specific,  that  is  to  say,  they  seem  to  act 
directly  upon  the  more  original  and  occult  effects  of  the 
disease,  which  escape  our  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  unless 
it  be  that  these  specific  remedies  act  directly  upon  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease,  which  seems  not  always  to  be 
the  case,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  destroying  or  nullifying 
the  cause  :  they  modify  or  alter  its  action  in  some  way 
unknown,  and  therefore  are  sometimes  called  alteratives. 

Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  from  the  operation 
of  a  drug  upon  a  healthy  body  what  the  effect  will  be 
upon  a  diseased  body,  simply  because  the  conditions  are 
not  the  same  in  both  cases.  Obviously  no  experiments 
upon  the  healthy  could  discover  that  iodide  of  potassium 
is  a  remedy  for  some  forms  of  syphilis. 

Lastly,  physiological  experiment  has  hitherto  contri- 
buted very  little  to  practical  therapeutics.  Indeed,  its 
indications  have  been  more  often  erroneous  than  not.  The 
conditions  of  disease  are  very  complex,  and  require  much 
more  than  such  physiology  as  ours  to  make  them  under- 
stood. 

Bordeu  tells  an  amusing  tale  which  will  serve  to  wind 
up  what  I  have  said  about  the  dogmatists  who  aim  at  a 
rational  system  of  medicine.  Chirac  saw  a  patient  with 
three  of  his  medical  brethren,  whose  master  he  deemed 
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himself  to  be ;  for  Chirac,  like  Thessalus,  the  Roman 
physician,  loved  to  be  called  the  conqueror  of  physicians. 
The  patient,  for  eight  and  twenty  days  and  more  had  sub- 
sisted upon  chicken  tea  and  barley  water  only.  He  was 
hungry,  but  waited  a  long  time  before  he  durst  say  so ; 
at  last,  compelled  by  necessity,  he  imparted  the  fact  to 
that  one  of  his  physicians  who  seemed  the  least  to  agree 
with  the  severe  and  terrible  method  of  Chirac.  Chirac, 
hearing  of  his  patient's  wishes,  and  seeing  that  the  other 
physicians  were  disposed  to  relax  the  treatment  so  far  that 
one  of  them  would  allow  a  little  mashed  sweetbread, 
another,  two  spoonfuls  of  soup,  and  the  third,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg, — Chirac,  after  mature  deliberation,  declared  that 
the  patient  might  take  some  broth,  seasoned  with  two 
pinches  of  parsley.  To  such  lengths  will  dogmatism  and 
rationalism  and  credulity  go. 

I  come  now  to  the  Empiric  sect,  much  less  dogmatic 
than  any  of  the  sects  I  have  mentioned  hitherto.  This  is 
the  sect  towards  which  I  myself  have  the  most  kindly 
feeling,  being  led  thereto,  no  doubt,  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
In  Celsus  you  will  find  a  critical  account  of  ancient  empiric 
doctrines  ;  indeed  the  treatise  of  Celsus  himself  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  empiric  medicine.  If  you  ask  me 
for  a  modern  author  thoroughly  empirical,  I  give  you  the 
honoured  name  of  Heberden.  But  what  characterises 
empiricism  ?  It  relates  to  therapeutics  only ;  and  an 
empirical  physician  argues  thus  :  My  patient  is  suffering 
from  such  and  such  a  disease ;  I  treat  him  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  because  my  past  experience  of  patients 
affected  with  this  disease  has  convinced  me  that  the  mode 
of  treatment  which  I  adopt  is  the  best  I  know  of.  I  have 
no  other  reason  to  give  for  treating  him  in  this  way.  What 
better  reason  than  experience  would  you  have  ?  No  one 
feels  more  deeply  than  I  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of  the 
Father  of  Medicine  that  experience  is  fallacious  and  judg- 
ment difficult  j  but  this  is  a  part  of  human  frailty,  and  we 
have  no  better  guide.  In  particular  you  must  not  ask  me 
much  concerning  the  manner  in  which  drugs  act ;  I  do 
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not  know  how  iodide  of  potassium  does  good  in  syphilis, 
and  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  tell  me,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve you  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.    Is  this 
to  despise  knowledge  ?     On  the  contrary  my  only  wish  is 
that,  in  so  sei'ious  an  affair  as  medicine,  my  knowledge 
should  be  true.    It  is  my  bounden  duty,  and  I  desire  no- 
thing more  than  to  increase  my  knowledge  on  all  hands, 
and  thereby  to  attain  the  ancient  aspiration  of  our  hospital, 
to  bring  health  or  ease  to  my  poor  patients.    I  like  the 
tale  which  Plutarch  tells  of  "  one  that  cavilled  upon  a  time 
with  Captaine  Iphicrates,  and  by  way  of  reproach  and 
minding  to  prove  that  he  was  of  no  reckoning,  demanded 
what  he  was  ?    For  (quoth  he)  you  are  not  a  man  at 
armes,  nor  archer,  nor  yet  targetter.     I  am  not  indeed, 
I  confesse  (quoth  Iphicrates),  but  I  am  he  who  command 
all  these,  and  employ  them  as  occasion  serve th."    In  like 
manner  the  empirical  physician  says,  I  am  ready  to  accept 
help  from  any  source,  from  physiology  and  pharmacology, 
but  also  from  mechanics,  optics  and  similar  sciences,  from 
electricity  and  chemistry,  nay  very  gratefully  from  cookery, 
upholstery,  ironmongery,  and  indeed  from  any  source. 
For  I  was  sent  : 

To  wait  on  pain,  and  lenient  arts  to  urge, 
Inglorious,  not  ignoble,  if  my  care, 
To  such  as  languish  on  a  grievous  bed, 
Ease  and  the  sweet  forgetfulness  of  ill 
Conciliate." 

The  method  of  empiricism  begins  by  compiling  a  history 
of  diseases,  the  result  of  the  most  assiduous,  minute,  and 
complete  observation  and  examination  possible  of  sick 
people.  These  particular  facts  are  classified  so  as  to  con- 
stitute more  universal  types  of  disease,  which  serve  as  a 
standard  of  reference.  Bearing  these  types  in  mind,  the 
empiric  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  a  patient,  no  less 
minute  and  complete  ;  this  is  the  autopsy.  And  this  done, 
the  patient's  disorder  is  referred  to  that  generic  type  of 
disease  which  it  more  or  less  closely  resembles  ;  this  is  the 
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analogy  or  diagnosis — a  most  important  affair  for  the 
empiric,  inasmuch  as  his  line  of  treatment  depends  thereon. 
So  that  the  empiric  would  almost  agree  with  him  who  ex- 
claimed that  the  first  part  of  treatment  is  diagnosis,  and 
the  second  diagnosis,  and  the  third  diagnosis.  After  the 
diagnosis  comes  the  fourth  and  therapeutic  stage  of  the 
method,  in  which  lies  the  essence  of  empiricism,  namely, 
this  argument :  Because  my  patient's  disorder  corresponds 
with  such  a  type,  therefore  the  treatment  is  such  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  suitable  in  that  disease.  "  This 
was  the  method  of  Heraclides  Tarentinus,  the  most  famous 
of  empirical  physicians,  who,  according  to  Galen,  never 
said  anything  that  was  not  true,  not  even  on  behalf  of  his 
sect,  and  who  recommended  nothing  which  he  had  not  tried 
himself." 

You  will  have  discerned  the  faults  of  empiricism.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  arena  sine  calce,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
bricks  without  mortar.  It  consists  of  individual  truths 
with  nothing  to  make  them  adhere,  no  hypothesis  to  hold 
them  together.  The  empiric  is  essentially  asystematic,  he 
writes  aphoristically,  he  is  the  ant  which  gathers  facts  but 
does  not  transmute  them.  Another  great  fault  of  the 
empiric  is  this,  that  in  his  eager  search  for  the  knowledge 
which  he  sees  to  be  immediately  useful,  he  overlooks 
much  the  usefulness  of  which  does  not  at  once  appear. 
Not  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  preferring  fruit  to 
light,  he  meets  with  an  appropriate  punishment,  his  har- 
vests are  scanty.  Well  for  him  that  all  physicians  are  not 
empirics. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you,  0  my  friends,  that  I 
have  now  come  to  the  last  sect  which  I  shall  mention,  the 
sect  which  most  closely  approaches  scepticism ;  I  refer  to 
the  Expectants.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  sect 
is  a  truth  which  is  full  of  consolation  for  both  patients  and 
physicians,  that  is  to  say,  that  many  of  our  disorders  spon- 
taneously tend  to  recovery.  Our  body,  which  turns  ex- 
ternal things,  food,  drink,  and  air,  into  means  of  its  own 
preservation,  can  likewise  overcome  the  noxious  influence 
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of  disease.  The  maxim  of  the  expectants  is  that  more 
•diseases  are  cured  by  patience  than  by  drugs,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  stand  still  than  to  go  on  groping  in  the  dark. 
Contrast  with  this  the  dogmatic  maxim  that  a  doubtful 
remedy  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  method  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  was  largely  expectant,  was  deemed  by 
Asclepiades,  a  stout  methodist,  to  be  little  better  than 
meditation  upon  death.  But  an  expectant  physician  will 
reply,  in  the  words  of  Bordeu  :  "  Methinks  I  hear  nature 
cry  aloud,  Be  not  too  officious  with  your  help  ;  leave  the 
business  to  me  :  'tis  I  and  not  your  drugs  that  work  the 
cure.  When  to  you  I  seem  to  be  most  stormy,  I  myself 
can  best  save  myself,  if  you  have  not  robbed  me  of  my 
powers.  Far  better  to  cast  all  your  care  upon  me  than 
to  try  doubtful  remedies.  Behold  the  true  catholicum, 
the  panacea  sought  for  by  all  the  sects."  Bordeu  tells  us 
that  Stahl,  in  his  old  age,  was  so  deeply  convinced  of 
nature's  power  to  control  disease  and  of  the  uselessness 
of  drugs,  that  he  came  to  order  nothing,  for  all  sorts  of 
disorders  and  diseases,  more  than  a  few  grains  of  sea  salt. 
And  now  that  we  have  reached  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  extreme  limits  of  scepticism,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  the  greatest  sceptics  do  much  for  their  patients,  and 
that  all  these  doubts  and  all  these  sects  relate  to  drugs 
and  to  hardly  anything  but  drugs.  They  are  the  cause  of 
our  disputes  and  our  differences.  We  all  agree  upon  the 
principles  of  hygienics  and  prophylactics,  and  speaking  of 
therapeutics  proper,  there  are  no  sceptics  in  dietetics  and 
surgery.  It  is  pharmaceutics  which  is  the  weak  point  of 
medicine,  and  which  will  probably  always  be  its  weak 
point.  And  yet  it  is  that,  unfortunately,  upon  which  the 
mind  of  the  laity  is  most  strongly  set. 

The  fault  of  the  expectants  is  the  old  fault  of  mankind  : 
they  carry  things  too  far ;  their  principle  is  true,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  Drugs  are  often  of  little  use  ;  drugs  may 
be  given  so  as  to  be  baneful ;  this  we  may  confess,  and  yet 
refuse  to  go  to  the  length  of  affirming  that  drugs  are 
never  of  any  use.     Small  as  our  knowledge  of  pharina- 
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oeutics  is  compared  to  what  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  yet 
men  have  taken  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  accu- 
mulate that  knowledge,  and  whoever  would  cast  it  away 
as  worthless,  because  it  is  so  imperfect,  could  not  be 
deemed  wise.  Drugs  are  of  use,  sometimes  they  are  of 
great  use ;  and  all  honour  to  those  who  seek  for  more 
knowledge  in  this  part  also  of  medicine,  its  most  difficult, 
most  backward,  and  most  disputed  part. 
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